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This Book has been specially prepared to meet the require- 
ments of Standard I. of the New Code, 1882. In pre- 
paring the lessons great simplicity of language has been 
aimed at, so as to present no unnecessary difficulty to the 
scholar. The lessons have also been made as lively and 
as interesting as the subject would allow. Starting with 
the building of a dolls' house by means of a box of bricks, 
they lead the scholar step by step to the drawing of a plan 
of a school and a play-ground. The plan of a village is 
next taken up, and is compared with that of a town ; after 
which the meaning and the use of a map and the points 
of the compass are fully explained. 

As the lessons are in narrative form, the book is well 
adapted for use as a Reader. Simple pieces of poetry are 
interspersed with the prose lessons. 

In all cases the illustrations bear directly on the lessons. 

Spelling lists are attached to each lesson; and the 
words in these lists are accented, so as to form exercises 
in pronunciation. 

At the end of each lesson there are exercises of various 
kinds — sometimes in map-drawing, sometimes in the form 
of questions — which will serve to impress the lesson, as 
well as to test the knowledge of the scholars. 

The "Writing Exercises in scty^^i «utA ycv ^toi^w^^ 'S^isat- 
acters will he found of great \iae m «u^^\^'c«v% *^^ >^^«e^$'«x^ 



VI PREFACE. 

the children for their Standard work in writing, the Code 
requiring them to " Copy in manuscript characters a line 
of print." 

Special attention is called to the Exercises and Ques- 
tions at the end of the book. 

On the cover a Six-inch Rule has been marked. 
Teachers will readily devise means of making this inter- 
esting and useful to the young scholar. 

December, 1882. 



Geography, Standard I.: "To explain a plan of the 
school and play-gronnd. The four cardinal points. The 
meaning and use of a map."— .ATeto Code, 1882. 
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1. THE DOLLS' PAETY. 

1. Two little sisters, Edith and May, had 
each a doll nearly as big as a baby. 

2. One day Edith wrote a note in her dolFs 
name. In the note she asked May's doll to a 
dolls' party. 

3. The party was to be held in the summer- 
house at the end of the garden, at four 
o'clock. 

4. May, for her doll, sent word back to 
Edith's doll that she would be veiy glad to 
go to the party. 

5. As soon as Edith got the note, she ran 
down to the summer-house to get everything 
ready. 

6. She took with her a box of tea things. 
In it there were cups, and saucers, and spoons, 
and plates ; also a tea-pot, a cream-jug, and a 
sugar-basin. 

7. First she laid a clean white cloth oa tha 
table ; then she set out tlcve t^t^^ N;\v\w^ ^^ ^^^ 
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THE DOLLS PARTY. 



had often seen her mother do when making 
tea ready at home. 

8. Her mother had given her some cake and 
a few biscuits, and some real tea to put into 
her tea-pot. 

9. Just as the big clock in the house struck 
four, May, with her doll in her arms, came 
down the garden walk. 

10. She stopped at the summer-house door 
and knocked. Edith opened the door. The 
dolls were made to shake hands, and the little 
girls said, " How do you do ? " for them. 

11. The dolls were seated at the table, and 
the tea began. How very hungry those dolls 
must have been, for very soon nearly all the 
good things were eaten up ! Then there was 
a knocking at the door. 

12. "Who can it be?" said Edith as she 
left the table to open the door. 



1. ba^by 
dean 
dotli 

2. asked 
Wsln 
be-gan' 
biscuits 



cream 

first 

moth^ 

eat^n 
garden 
hufi-gry 
knocked 



parity 
plates 
sis^ters 

knock-ing 
Ut^Ue 
mftk-ing 
near-ly 



spoons 
struck 
ta^ble 

o^pened 
read-y 
re-al 
san^rs 



walk 

white 

wrote 

seated 
stopped 



sugr-ar 
sum-mer 



EXERCISES. — 1. Make a list of the names in this lesson that end 
with s; flw, sisters, spoons. 2, Write twelve names of play -things. 
Begin each name with a capital letter. 




EV£HINO. 

1. Hush, hush, little baby ! 

The sun 's in the west ; 

The lamb in the meadow 

Has lain down to rest, 

2. The bough rocks the bird now, 

The flower rocks the bee, 
The wave rocks the lily, 
The wind rocks the tree ; 

3. And I rock the baby 

So softly to sleep, — 
It must not awaken 
Till daisy-buda ■^ae'p. 



10 BROTHER ARTHUR. 

2. BBOTHEB AETHUB. 

1. The dolls' party had just begun, when a 
little boy named Arthur came into the 
garden. 

2. He Avas looking for his sisters, and he 
went to the summer-house to see if they were 
there. 

3. When he came near the door he heard 
Edith say, " Will you take a piece of cake ? " 

4. Stepping to the little window at the side, 
he was just in time to see May take the cake 
for her doll, say ** Thank you, dear," and then 
eat the cake herself. 

5. For a little while he looked on and heard 
all the nice things the two dolls were made to 
say to each other. 

6. But the cake and the biscuits were going 
fast, so he thought that he had better join the 
party before it was too late. 

7. Going quietly to the door, he knocked. 
It was Arthur's knock that the sisters had 
heard when Edith said, " Who can it be ? " 

8. " May I come to your party 1 " asked 
Arthur. '* I won't tease you or break your 
tea things." 

9. ''A boy at a dolls' party!" said May. 
** How very funny that would be ! What 

have boys to do with dolls V 
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10. " Boys can build dolls' houses," said 
Arthur. He had a box of wooden blocks 
called bricks, and with these he had often built 
a house for his sisters' dolls. 

11. Edith at once said, *' You may come in 
if you will fetch your box of bricks when tea 
is over, and build us a dolls' house." 

12. '' All right," said Arthur. Sitting down 
between the dolls he bowed to each of them, 
wished them '* Good afternoon," and then 
helped himself to the last piece of cake. 



1. blocks 
bricks 
build 


built 

called 

fetch 

bet^ter 
be-tween' 
fon-ny 
garden 

— 1. Make a li 

tea, heard. 2. 

capital letter. 

T'BITE.—BoyB 


heard 

helped 

named 


once 

piece 

tease 

look^ing 
oth^ 
qui^t-ly 
sit^ting 

ords in this lesso 
flames of twelve h 

lolls' houses. 


thank 

thought 

while 


2. af^ter-noon 
Ar^thur 
be-fore' 
be-gun' 


goring 

hernielf' 
him-self' 
looked 


step-ping 
window 
wished 
wood-en 
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3. THE LITTLE BUILDEB. 

1. After tea, Arthur brought his box of 
bricks, to build a house for his sisters' dolls. 

2. " How many rooms must I make in the 
house 1" he asked, as he stood with the box 
under his arm. 

3. " Four rooms," said Edith. " T\\fcM^\£iS^^^. 
he a parlour and a kitchen and two \i^^-x<^<^\»ss« 



12 THE Lnrr-E builder. 

4. " I will juet mark it out with bricks," he 
said, " before I beg^u to build." 

5. Taking a lot of bricks out of the box, he 
laid them out in the form of a house of four 
rooms, making the walls one brick high. 

6. " This is the parlour," he said, pointing to 
"this is the 




open into the passage." 

8. Edith and May said that such a house as 
Arthur had marked out would do very well ; 
so he began to build. 

9. He laid another row of bricks on the top 
of the first row, then a third row on the top 
of the second row ; and so on, till the walls were 
high enough. 

10. Edith and May now brought a box full 
of tables and chairs and many other things, 

and put them into the house. 



THE LITTLE Buri.DKU. 




11. Arthur then left his sisters and went 
into the house, for he had a home lesson to learn 
for school next day. 



pariloi] 



bed-itmm e-nongli' Iss^Hin 

bTonght Iionie matlceil point^lng 
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4. OTER THE BROOK 

1. Over the brook to grandiimmma's, 

Over tiie brook, little boy; 

The flowers are sweet 

Beneath my feet ; 
I'll sing as I go for joy. 

2. Over the brook to gi-andmamma's. 

The afternoon is fair ; 
For buttercups g;ay 
Don't stop by the way ; 

'Tis high time I were there. 

3. Over the brook to grandmamma's, 

She is looking for me, \ kiYO'w •, 
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Her table is spread 
With honey and bread, 
And milk from the brindle cow. 

4. Over the brook to grand mamma's, 

It is but a few steps more ; 

Already I see 

The cot and the tree, 
And grandmamma sits at the door. 

5. Over the brook to grand mamma's, 

A mile and more I've been ; 

She opens the gate 

That I need not wait ; 
She longs to let me in. 

(>. Over the brook to grandmamma's. 
Where a ki^ is waiting me ; 

The journey is past, 

I am here at \asl — 
A« happy as happy can be. 

al^ter-noon brln^* b^pr Ut^tle aveet 

al-read-7 brook bon^ look^ing U^tO* 

be-iieat&' but^ter-cnp Joni^ne; milk there 

iiread flowers know spieid waitMi^ 
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5. THE TWO BB0THER8. 
1. Arthur was seven years old. He had 
been going to school for about two years, and 
was no^^ placed in Standard One 

2 Hai r} , his elder brothei , was ten years old, 
■ and was now in 
Standard Four. 

3 Harry was 
very fond of 

I Arthur. He 
I not only, took 
I hnn to school, 
and brought 
ihim safely 
J home, but he 
I also gave him 
J some help with 
i his lessons. 

4 Harry had 
; finished his own 

lessons, and was putting hih books mto his bag, 
when Arthur came m from the garden. 

5.. "Well, my little man," said Harry, 
" where have you been for the last hour ? " 

6. " In the summer-house with Edith and 
May, building a dolls' house," said Arthur as 
he went to a shelf and took down his slate. 
/^ "A.nd whai do you mean to io ivo"« \" 
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asked Harry, when he saw the slate brought 
down from the shelf. 

8. " I am going to do my home lesson," 
said the little fellow ; " and oh it is so hard, so 
very hard, that I do not know how to begin." 

9. " Poor little boy !" said Harry, patting 
his brother's cheek. " Let me see what you 
have to do." 

10. Arthur showed his brother a bit of 
paper on which was written — " Draw a plan 
of a house. The hotise must have/our rooms." 

11. " Arthur, my boy, that is the easiest les- 
son you have ever had to do," said Harry. 
" Run and fetch your box of bricks." 

12. Arthur ran off, and meeting Edith and 
May bringing the box into the house, he was 
back in a moment. 



follow pat^tiDK 

tmlld-lujf llii-iBhed placed 
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6. THE PLAN OF A HOUSE. 

1. Arthur turned his bricks out on the table, 
and Harry asked him how he had built a house 
for his sisters' dolls. 

2. *^ I marked it out first," said Arthur, " by 
placing lines of bricks for the walls, to show 
the shape of the house." 
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3. " That is right," said Harry. '' Go on 
now, and mark the doUs' house out again." 
Arthur did so. 

4. He was about to put on a second row of 
teicks, when Harry called out, "Stop, stop 

now, don't do any more. You have now the 
p/an of a house of four rooms."' 



THE PLAN OF A HOUSE. 1» 

5. " But I can't take the bricks to school, to 
show to my teacher. Besides, this is not draw- 
ing a plan," said Arthur; " it is building a plan." 

6. " Take up your bricks," said Harry. 
Arthur did so. Then Harry laid a large 

sheet of white paper on the table. 

7. " Now lay your bricks on the paper in the 
same form as before," said Harry. 

Arthur laid his bricks on the paper in the 
form of a house of four rooms. 

8. Then Harry took a lead pencil and drew 
a line on the paper along the sides of the bricks. 

" Now, take up your bricks again," he said. 

9. Again Arthur took up his bricks, and 
there on the paper was the plan of a house. 

10. Arthur then made a copy of the draw- 
ing, and wrote on it the name of each room. 




7. IDLE BEN. 

1, Idle Ben was a naughty boy 

(If you please, this story 's true), 
He caused his teachers great annoy, 
And his worthy parents too. 

2. Idle Ben in a boastful way 

To his anxious parents told, 
That while he was young he thought he'd play, 
And he 'd learn when he grew old. 

3."Ah, Ben," said his mother, and dropped a tear, 
"You'll be sorry for this by-and-by." 
Says Ben, " To me that 's not very clear, 
But at any rate I'll try." 

4. So idle Ben he refused to learn, 

Thinking that he could wait , 

But when he had his living to earn, 

He found it was just too late. 

5. Little girls ! little boys ! don't delay your work ; 

Some day you'll be women and men. 
Whenever your task you're inclined to shirk, 
Take warning by idle Ben. 
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8 A PICTUSE OF THE SCHOOL, 

1. The teacher was pleased to see the plan 
that Arthur had made on his slate. But he 
was better pleased when Arthur told him how 
it had been done. 

2. Placing the class before a black-board, 
the teacher drew Arthur's plan on it with a 
piece of chalk. He then told the scholars how 
Arthur had learned to make a plan. 

3. " Now," said he, " what is a plan ?" 
"A picture, sir," cried several voices. 

. 4. " No, no ; a plan ia not a. -^^tWW^ 9sivV 
the teacher, "as I will show "^ou." 



22 A PICTURE OP THE SCHOOL. 

5, Going to the black-board, he hung this 
picture over Arthur's drawing — ■ 



6. "What is this?" he asked. 
"A picture of the school-room." 

7. " What do you see in the picture V 

" A lot of desks, a table, a chair, a clock, 
black-boards, windows, and a door." 

8. " Then what is a picture V 

"A drawing that shows what a place or a 
thing is like." 

9. " Did Arthur's plan show what his house 
of four rooms was like 1" 

" No, sir. It only showed the form of the 
house, and how the rooms lay to one another." 

10. " Then how should I make a plan of the 
sebool-roonx V 



MEASURING THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 28 

" By drawing straight lines for the walls." 
11. "If Arthur will bring his box of bricks 

to school this afternoon, we shall make a plan 

of the school-room with them." 

af^ter-noon dialk learned 

asked docdc pic^ture 

iMt^ter drawling plB^ing 

dhalr goring pleased 



rubbed 


stralgbt 


schol^ars 


ta^ble 


sev^r-al 


teacb^ 


should 


windows 



EXERCISE, — Wiiie down the names of twenty things in your school- 
room. Begin each name vjtth a capital letter. 

WRITE.^TbB teacher was pleased to see the plan that Arthur 
had made on his slate. 



9. MEASUEINO THE SCHOOL-EOOM. 

1. In the afternoon Arthur was back at 
school before the bell rang, with his box of 
bricks under his arm. 

2. The teacher brought a long tape, with 
feet and inches marked on it. 

3. Arthur's class was placed around the table, 
so that all might see how the plan of the school- 
room was made. 

4. " How many sides has this school-room V 
asked the teacher. 

" Four, sir," called out several voices. 

5. " Are they all of the same length ?" 

." No, sir. Two are long and two are short." 

6. "Are the two long sides of the same 
length r 

'' Yes, sir ; and so are t\ie \i^o ^or^ ix^v^^''^ 
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MEASURING THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 



7. *' We shall measure them with this tape/' 
said the teacher. Arthur held one end of the 
tape and the teacher the other. 

8. The two long walls were each forty feet 

long, and the two 
short walls were 
each twenty feet. 

9. " Now, how 
much are the long 

J walls longer than 
the short ones?" 
asked the teacher 

10. "The long 
walls," said Ar- 
thur, " are twice 
as long as the 
short ones." 

11. *' If sixteen 
bricks stand for 
one of the long 
sides of the school, 
how many bricks 
must I use for a 

short one ?" asked the teacher. 
" Eight, sir." 

12. ** Right, again. — Now, Arthur, bring ypur 
bricks, and we will make a plan of the room." 

13. While Arthur turned out his bricks, the 
teacher got a large sheet of wl\\te ^a^^\: ^wd 
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laid it on the table, just as Harry had done 
when Arthur was building the dolls' house. 

14. Then he put sixteen bricks end to end, to 
stand for one of the longsides of the school-room. 

15. From each end of this line he carried 
out eight bricks, to stand for the two short 
sides. Then he put other sixteen bricks to 
stand for the fourth side. 

16. "Now," said the teacher, " I will show 
you how to mark the shape without bricks." 

17. With a thick pencil the teacher drew a 
line on the paper outside and inside of the 
bricks. Arthur then lifted his bricks away, 
and on the sheet of paper the plan of the 
school-room was seen. 

18. " The next thing," said the teacher, " is 
to mark where the doors and the windows are. 
This we shall do to-morrow, when we draw 
the plan on the black-board." 

•f^ttf-niMa lonrtli loA^sr pan^^ Mach^r 
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10 TEE HAY FIELD 

1. Make liay while the sun is shining, 

In the morning of life make hay; 

A child like you 

But little can do, 
Yet work a little he may. 

2. He who cannot load a waggon 

Can a little go-cart fill ; 

The stack will grow, 

And its size will show 
You have worked with a heart and will 

3. What small drops make the ocean ! 

What grains of sand the shore ! 
Let it be oonf esaed 
You have done your beert — 

A giaot can do no more. a. l. o. c 



cKar-Auwd' grmlni 
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11. A PLAH OF THE SCHOOL-BOOM. 

1. Next morning, when the teacher came 
into the play-ground before morning school, he 
was amused to find that almost every boy who 
had a box of bricks had brought it with him. 

2. Buildings of every kind were being put 
up all over the play-ground. And such cries 
as, '* That side is too long," " Hand me another 
brick," " Make the parlour bigger," ^' Now for * 
the roof," could be heard on every side. 

3. When the other classes had been set to 
work, the teacher called up Arthur's class. 

4. " How long is the school-room ? " he asked. 
'^ Forty feet." 

5. ** And what is its breadth ? " 
'' Twenty feet." 

6. '* That is to say, the length is — " 
" Double the breadth." 

7. '* Quite right. Well, I draw this line on 
the black-board four feet long for the long side. 
How long must I make the other ? " 

'' Two feet, sir." 

8. The plan of the room was then drawn 
on the board. 

9. *' Now, draw the same on your slates." 
*' We can't, sir." 

10. '^ Why not?" 

^^ Because they are not four iee\.\ow^^^ 
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11. " Well, make your long lines four inches 
Now, what will your short lines be ? " 
" Two inches, sir." 




12. " From this you see I may make thi 
}ong side anj length I please, but I muB 
always make the short side \ib\? \te\en^ii. 
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13. " My plan is much bigger than yours; 
but both are right. Mine is on a large scale, 
yours is on a small scale. 

14. " One inch in your plan stands for one 
foot in mine. — Now, can you tell me what one 
foot in my plan stands for 'i " 

" For ten feet in the room," said Arthur. 

15. "Why?" 

" Because the wall is forty feet long and the 
plan is four feet, and forty is ten times four." 

16. The master then made spaces in the 
sides for the doors and the windows by rubbing 
oiF the chalk marks. He made a square to 
show where his chair stood, and straight lines 
for the desks and forms. The boys did the 
same on their slates. 
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3. a-muMd' bnlld-liwi tor^tj par^Ionr etralgU 
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12. FICTITEES AND FLANS. 

1. "You have now seen," said the teacher, 
" a picture of the school-room and a plan of the 
school-room. Are they the same thing ? " 

" No, sir ; they are quite diiferent." 

2. " Are they not both drawings ? " 

" Yes, sir ; but they are not drawings of the 
same kind." 

3. " What does a picture show ? " 

"A picture shows a place as we see it 
before us." 

4. " What does a plan show ? " 

"A plan shows a place as we see it from 
above." 

5. " May I make a picture as large or as 
small as I like ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

6. " May I make a plan as large or as small 
as I like ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

7. " But what must I take care to do ? " 

" To make every part of the large plan large, 
and every part of the small plan small." 

8. " How many bricks did we use to show 
one of the long sides of the school-room ? ** 

" Sixteen, sir.** 

9. "And how many to show ooe of tiie 
diort sides ? " 
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" Eight, sir." 

10. " If, wishing to have a lai^er plan, we 
use twenty bricks for the long side, how many 
must we use for the short side ? " 

" Ten, sir." 

11. ""Why?" 

" Because we must keep the short sides just 
half the length of the long sides." 

12. "Yes; everything in the same plan 
must be on the same scale. If we alter one 
part of a plan we must alter every other part. 

13. "An inch long may stand for one foot, 
or twenty feet, or one mile ; but whatever an 
inch long stands for, an inch broad must stand 
for the same. Then the plan will be correct." 

Mrboy*' dU^er-ent tront pltuw l«aoh^ 

al-tar drawling luce scale thlntr 

brloka elgU larger short twen^t^ 

broad e-v'-er-j oth^ alx-teen what-er^r 

cor-ract' er^r-y-thlsg' plc^ture inudl TlsbUng- 

a picture f 1. What it a pTaaf 3. Whnt 
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13. THE DAT IS FAST. 

1. The (5ay is past, the sun is set, 

And the bright stars are in the sky ; 

Now the long grass with dew is wet, 

And in the dark the bats now fly. 

2. Theiambshavenowlain down to sleep, 

The birds have long since found 
their n&sts ; 
The air is still, and dark and deep 
On the hill side the old wood rests. 

3. Yet of the dark I have no fear, 

But feel as safe as when 'tis light ; 
For I know God is with me here. 
And He will keep me all the night. 

4. For He who rules the stars and sea. 

Who makes the grass and trees to 
grow, 
Will look on a young child like me. 
When on my kneos to Hiiii I go. 




'.^^^^^^!t§i^ 
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14. FLAN OF SCHOOL AITD FLAT-GBOUND. 

1. Next day, the teacher drew on the black- 
board a plan of the school and the play-ground. 

2. As he had to put the whole of the play- 
ground on the board, he had to make the scale 
smaller than when he drew only the school. 

3. He found that the play-ground was eighty 
feet long and sixty feet wide. 

4. He drew a line four feet long for the 
length, and three feet long for the breadth. 
Then he added the other sides. 

5. *' Now, what is the length of the school- 
room ? " he asked. 

'' Forty feet." 

6. " And the length of the play-ground 

• » 

IS — 

" Eighty feet." 

7. *' Then how many times is the play-ground 
as long as the school-room ? " 

" Twice." 

8. " So that the school-room is — " 

" One half of the length of the play-ground." 

9. "Then if four feet stand for the play- 
ground, what will stand for the school-room ? " 

" Two feet, sir." 

10. " Quite right. — Then if I mark off two 
feet for the length of the school-room on the. 
board, how long sl line will ahovj \\,B»\5te'a.^ii^i^'^' 
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" One foot." 
11. "Why?" 

" Because the school-room is just half as 
broad as it is long." 

^^-"-^" - ■" ■"■' ■ -"■ "~") 
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12 " Quite nght 
Then the other sides of the school-room 
having been added, the plan "waa ivmsVeA., 
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13. Then the teacher marked the doors, and 
the windows, and the desks, and the master's 
desk. He also drew circles for the garden- 
plots and lines for the walks. 

14. He then made each boy draw the plan 
on his slate, making the length of the play- 
ground four inches, and the length of the 
school two inches. 

15. Then he told them to draw it half the 
size, and then a quarter the size. 

16. "These three plans," he said, "are all 
plans of the same play-ground and school-room. 
They are all of different sizes ; but each of 
them is correct, because the length is in each 
case double the breadth." 

*dd^«d donb^ fcax'-iea marked ili^a 

aaked el^t^j gronnd mae'ter smaller 

breadlli Ilii4sh«d hav-liis quainter teacher 

(iT^M for^ty Ineh^ quite whole 

oor-nct' tmaiA mftk-iiig' sixf-^ win^^dowB 
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16. ARTHUR'S HOXE 

1. Would you like to know something about 
Arthur's home 1 It was in a very pretty part 
of the country. 

2. The house stood in the middle of a large 
g&rden in w^hich grew many ■preViVj ^o^ets. 
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3. Green fields spread out on every side 



fields so green that Mr. Hope, Arthur's 
father, called his farm Greenside. 

4. At the end of the field next the garden 
ran a pretty river. It was so clear that you 
could see the pebbles in its bed. 

5. The brothers and sisters were never tired 
of walking along the banks of the river, and 
picking the wild-flowers that grew there. 

6. Behind the house there was a pond, on 
which there was a boat. There Harry and 
Arthur went to fish when they had a holiday. 

7. The house was about a mile from the 
village school, and the way to it lay along 
country roads, by the sides of which grew tall 
hedgerows and large trees. 

8. There was also a wood not far away, 
where nuts and blackberries were found. 

9. There the children loved to go to gather 
nuts, and to pick the ripe berries from the 
bushes. With a crook Arthur pulled down 
the high branches where the largest nuts grew. 



ber^xlM ehll^^dren flow^ers mid^dle some-thing 

tomndli^ conn-try bedge^rows peb^bles spread 

hratbr-em father hol-l-day pidc^ing vll-lage 

tnuOiles fields largest pret^ty walk^lng 



EXERCISES, — 1, Write all you can about tkepUice in which you live, 
t. Name the streets or roads near your home. 



WJHTK—The iiouse was about a xnUe trom xaaft -^rti^a*,^ vSiassRft- 
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16. THE WIND 

1. High and low ^^ 
The sprmgwimls blow! 
They take the kites tliat 
the boys have maJe, " 
Ajid carry them ( 
high into the ai 
They snatch the little girls' hats away. 
And toss and tangle their flowing hair. 

2. High and low 

The summer winds blow ! 
They dance and play with the garden flowers. 

And bend the grasses and yellow grain ; 
They roek the bird in her hanging nest, 

And dash the rain on the window-pane. 

3. High and low 

The autumn wmtisWo^V 
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They frighten the bees and blossoms away, 
And whirl the dry leaves over the ground ; 

They shake the branches of all the trees, 
And scatter ripe nuts and apples around. 

4. High and low 
The winter winds blow ! 
They fill the hollows with drifts of snow, 

And sweep on the hills a pathway clear ; 
They hurry the children along to school, 

And whistle a song for the happy New Year. 

au-tunm flow-ing liang^lng: path-way taft-gle 

blos^Boms fright^ hol-lows scat^ter whls^tle 

drifts g^rasB^s hur^ry snatch yel-low 



EXERCISE. — Write out aU the names of things in the lesson; as^ 
kites, hair. Begin each word vnth a capital letter. 



WHITE.— They take the kites that the lK>ys have made. 



17. A FLAN OF THE VILLAGE. 

1. " Cousin James is coming to spend a 
week at the farm," said Harry one morning. 

2. ** What fun we shall have ! He has sent 
a letter asking me to tell him about the place." 

3. Arthur had never seen Cousin James, 
so he was glad to hear of the coming visit. 

4. He sat with Harry when he wrote the 
letter to James. '* Tell him about the river, 
the pond, the hill, and the wood," said Arthur, 
afraid that Harry might forget soxxie>J)eL\\^^ 

J. ''Do you suppose 1 ani goVwg^ ^o "^^^^^ 
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all day on this letter?*' asked Harry. " No, no, 
™y boy. Look here ! " 



1 



VILLAGE 




6. "What is that?" asked Arthur, who did 
not know the meaning of the lines and the 
marks which covered the paper. 

7. " This is a plan of the village and of the 
country around it. Here is Greenside. The 
crooked Unes show the river and the streams 
that run into it ; and here is the pond behind 
the house. Then this is the hill, and that is 
the wood where the nuts grow. 

& ^^The village is "here. TViet^ \^ >2cl^ 
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school, and here is the church. The double 
lines which cross the plan are roads." 

9. " But what are the black marks ? " 
" They are buildings." 

10. " What a little place you have made for 
the school and the play -ground ! " 

11. "Of course," said Harry. " Things are 
drawn here on a small scale, for the square 
shows a whole mile. That is, it shows a mile 
long and a mile broad, though on paper here 
it measures only three inches each way." 

12. " Why have you cut the river in three 
places ? " asked Arthur. 

" Why ? because where the roads cross the 
river there are bridges. 

13. " If you were to look down on these parts 
from a balloon, you would see only the bridges, 
and not the river which runs beneath them." 

14. The plan was sent off to Cousin James, 
who was so pleased with it that he sent back 
a plan of the town in which he lived. 
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EXERCISE, — Write dovm all the names in the plan on page 40. 



■ ^' ■ / 
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18. A PLAN OF THE TOWN. 

1 . Harry and Arthur spent some time look- 
ing over the plan of the town which their 
cousin James had sent to them. 

2. '* These are the streets," said Harry, 
pointing to the double lines. ^* There is not 
room to mark every house on a plan so small. 




The plan only shows the shape of each block 
of buildings, where it stands, and the ground 
that it covers. 

3. " Here is the house in which .James 
Jives. There is the school, with houses on 
every side. How different ?Toirk owt «dCtfy\\\3L 
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the country, which stands amid tall trees and 
green fields !" 

4. " Of what use is that plan to any one ? " 
asked Arthur. " It seems to me to be more 
like a puzzle than hke anything else." 

5. " I'll show you what may be done with 
it," said Harry. " Suppose that I had to go to 
see James, and that I had never been in the 
town before, but had this plan in my pocket. 

6. ** The train would take me to the rail- 
way station. Then James hves in Church 
Street, where I have made a cross. Now I 
should just walk along High Street, turn into 
Church Street, and I should be at the place. 

7. " People go to strange towns, and are able 
to find their way by means of plans, without 
asking any one to show them where to go. 

8. " Do you know the difierence between a 
town and a village ? " asked Harry. 

9. " I know that a town has a great many 
more streets and houses and shops in it than 
a village has," said Arthur. 

10. "That is the difierence," said Harry. 
'* A town is a great many houses built together, 
and a village is a few houses built together." 

ask^ingr dif^fer-ence peo-ple puz-zle strangle 

be-tween' dif^fer-ent pocket shape sup-pose' 

couB^ln James point^ing sta^tion to-^th^r 

W JUTE.— A town is a great many Iiotibq^ >xvji\\.\Ki^'CaAT,«sA.'^ 
village ia a tew Izotures buUt together. 
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19. QOOD TITLES IH VEKSE. 

1. The cock doth crow to let us know. 
If we are wise, the time to rise. 

2. Work or play, read or spell, 

One thing at a time, and do it well. 

3. Work while jou work, play while you play, 

Is the best way to be happy and gay. 

4. All the day do what is right, 

And sweet your sleep will be at night. 

5. Ne'er till to-morrow's light delay 
What may as well be done to-day. 

6. You should to others always do 

As yoQ would have them do to you. 

7. With all your soul love God above, 
And as yourself yowx ne\^Ooo\H\QN%. 
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20. A HAP. 

1. Calling up Arthur's class to the black- 
board on another day, the teacher said, " We 
have made a plan of our school-room ; we have 
also made a plan of the play-ground. Has any 
one ever seen a plan of anything else ? " 

2. " Yes," said Arthur : ** Harry made a 
plan of the village the other day." 

3. *' Well, we may make a plan, not of one 
village only, but of many villages and towns ; 
and we may make a plan of our country. 

4. ** Can you tell me its name V 

" England, sir," cried several scholars. 

5. ** Yes," said the teacher. " Our country 
is called England; and now I will make a 
plan of it on the board." 

6. The teacher then made a square. This 
square he divided into smaller squares, and 
then he drew in it a plan of England. 

7. " Please, sir, that is not a plan; it is a 
mapj' said one of the boys. 

" Why do you say so. Brown ? " 
" Because it is just like that map of England 
hanging on the wall," said Brown. 

8. " But the map of England on the wall is a 
plan. All maps are plans and all plans are maps, 
but we call them plans when they ai^ \xi%Afc ^si 
show only a iouse, or a village, ot e^etL^k^Xf^^^- 



9. " When a drawing shows a country, or 
a large part of a country, it is called a map. 
It does not matter how large or how small 
we make a map, if we take care to draw everj- 
part of it on the same scale. 




10. " If we make one inch stand for a hun- 
dred miles long, one inch must also stand for a 
hundred miles broad. 

11. " The best way is to use a map drawn ia- 
side of a square which has been divided into 

smaller squares of so many ^ng\\i\v Tivi^ii». 






12. " Each of the smaller squares into which 
the map of England is divided stands for one 
hundred miles long and one hundred miles 
broad. What does the whole map stand for ? " 

" A length of four hundred miles and a 
breadth of four hundred miles," said Arthur. 

13. "Now I will draw anotherp 
map of England in a smallei 
square. This I also divide into ^ 
sixteen squares. 

14. "The smaller squares con- 
tain one hundred miles in both maps; and 
both are four hundred miles square. What 
do we learn from this?" 

"That the same. map may be drawn in a 
square of any size." 

. 15. " Yea," said the teacher ; " the scale on 
which a map is drawn has nothing to do with the 
size of the country. That is best shown by using 
maps divided into squares of English miles." 
an-r-tUng dl-vlds' Hang^lng; notb-lug aqnare 

blMk^boaid dnnr^lug bun^dred aLz-teen vU'Iage 

eoim-trjr E&^laiud mat^ter smallW TU-la-gsE 

EXERC!SES.~1. What ii a map t I. Capi; the Map of England. 
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21. THE WORLD. 

1. The teacher now placed a globe on the 
table. It was a map drawn on a ball and 
fixed in a frame. 

2. " This is a map of the world," he said. 
" A map of the world is best shown on a ball, 
because the world is round. All the parts of 
the world are marked on this ball, and it looks 
like a little world. 

3. " It is &x.ed ia a frame so VloaX. A ^awg Vft 



turned round and round, to show first the one 
side and then the other. 

4. " But a map of the world is not always 
drawn on a ball. It is oftener drawn on a 
sheet of paper. 

5. " Here is a flat map of the world," said 
the teacher, taking down one of the wall-maps 
and putting it on the black-board. 




6. " To show both sides of the world at 
once, two round maps are placed side by side." 

7. Then he turned the globe on the table, 
80 as to show that each of the round maps was 
a plan of one half of the world. 
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EXERCISES.— 1. What U a gUibe! 2. Why is a globe fiixd it 
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22. HOW TO BEAS A HAF. 

1 . " Before we can use a map we must learn 
to read it," said the teacher. " Here is a map 
of England. It ahows us the shape of the 
country, and the squares over it tell its size. 

2. " Some parts of a map show land, and 
others show water. The water is often made 
darker than the land. On the wall - maps 
the water is coloured blue. To make the 
different parts of a map plain, I have printed 

the names on them." 
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3. " What is this ? " he asked.—" Land." 

" What name is given to it ?" — '^ Country." 
" What country ? "— " England." 

4. " Remember, England is a country, and 
a country is a piece of land," said the teacher. 

5. " Now, what is this V'—'' Water." 
" What name is given to it ?" — " Sea." 

6. " Yes ; it is called the Irish Sea. For 
just as every boy and every girl has a proper 
name, so has every piece of land and every 
piece of water a proper name. 

7. " Here is a crooked line. It marks the 
land next the sea. It is called the coast — the 
sea-coast or sea-shore. 

8. " The two crooked lines on the land are 
RIVERS. Rivers and coast lines are very much 
ahke. But coast lines are next the sea, and 
rivers are from the land to the sea. 

9. ** Now look at these thin lines drawn 
close together. They are meant to show^ where 
the land rises up into mountains. 

10. ** Last of all we have dob, sometimes 
round dots and sometimes square dots, to show 
places — villages, towns, and cities." 

dt^ies crooked meant proper some-times 

coast dar^ker moun-tains re-mem-ber to-greth^r 

coloured dif^fer-ent printed rlv^r w&-ter 



EXERCISES, — 1. Copy the map on page 50. 2. Write out the iiainea 
of any seas, mountains, rivers, or tovms that you haxt sccu en' KeavOi oV>o>A, 

WRITE.— Before we can use a map "we imxat \&«uni\o t«^^V^ 
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23. THE WEATHER-COCK 

1 . " Which way is the wind blowing ? " 
asked Mr. Hope one morning. Harry looked 
out of the window, and then said, *' South." 

2. "I wish I could tell which way the wind 
blows," said Arthur. '* But I cannot even see 
the wind when it does blow." 

3. " Nor can I," said Harry ; " but come 
into the garden and I will show you how to 
tell which way it blows." 

4. Into the garden the brothers went, and 
Harry pointed to the weather-cock on the top 
of the summer-house. 

5. "What has that to do with the wind?" 
asked Arthur, 

** Nothing," said Harry ; " but it tells which 
way the wind blows. 

6. " You see the four arms ?"— " Yes." 

" What are the letters on them ? " — " N. S. 
E. W." 

7. " Do you know what these letters stand 
for ? "— " No." 

" I will tell you. N. stands for North ; 
S. stands for South ; E. stands for East ; and 
W. stands for West. These are called the 
four chief points." 

8. '* Did you look at the weather-cock when 
father asked you about t\ie V\i\dV^ — ^^' Y^%" 
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9. " How could you tell from that ?" 

" Above the arms bearing the letters there 
is a cock. The arras are fixed, 
but the cock is blown round 
by the wind. The arms al- 
ways point the same way, but 
the cock looks the way the 
wind blows." 

10. "I see," said Arthur. 
" When the wind blows from 
the North, the cock turns to 
N. ; when the wind blows from 
the South, the cock turns to S. ; and so on." 

11. "Can you tell where north, south, east, 
and west are without looking at the weather- 
cock ? " asked Arthur. 

12. "Yes : in the morning the sun is in the 
east ; at mid-day it is in the south ; in tlie 
evening it is in the west. 

13. "Because of this, people say that the 
sun rises in the eaat and sets in the west. 

14. "Rise early some morning and notice 
in what part of the sky the sun first appears. 

1 5. " Look at it ■ again in the evening when 
it is just going out of sight, and you will find 
that it is in the opposite part of the sky. 

16. "Now it is twelve o'clock — it is mid- 
day. Where did I say the suu was a.t -cmA- 
da,y ?" — " In the south." 
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17. " Turn your back to it." Arthur did so. 
'■ In what direction are you looking ?" said 
Harry. —" North." 

18. " Stretch out 
your arms. Now in 
what direction ia your 
right hand pointing ?" 
— " East." 

" Your left hand ?" 
— " West." 

19. " Midway be- 
tween north and east 

is north-east. Midway between north and 
west is north-west. Midway between south 
and east is south-east. Midway between 
south and west is south-west." 
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24. THE PLOXTGH AlfD THE N OBTH STAB. 

1. "It is all very well to know where the 
four points axe when you look at a weather- 
cock, or at the sun," said Arthur, " but how 
can you tell them by night ?" 

2. " Then we can look up at the stars, and so 
find out at once where the four points are. 
If you wait till night, then I will show you 
the stars which point out the North." 

3. It would have been a long day for Arthur, 
had not his cousin James come just after dinner. 

4. The boys showed the place to their cousin, 
who seemed to know nearly as much about it 
as they did. 

5. " Let me see," he said. " I have seen the 
river and the pond ; the village is over yonder, 
and the hill there, but where are the woods ? " 

6. " You have never been here before," said 
Arthur, " so how do you know that there are 
any woods?" 

7. "What .does this say?" asked James, 
showing Harry's plan. Then Arthur saw how 
very useful a plan may be, in showing all about 
a place to one who has never been there. 

8. After tea Harry told James about their 
plan-making — how they had made a plan of a 
dolls' house, then of the school-room^ i\e,^t o£ 
ibe play-ground, and last oi a\\ oi ^Jtv^ n^^^^* 
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9. " Now/' said Harry, '* Arthur wishes to 
be able to tell the four chief points. I have 
shown him how to know them by the sun at 
mid-day ; to-night I am going to show him how 
to find them by the stars." 

10. As soon as it was quite dark, the boys 
went out into the garden to look at the stars. 
It was a beautiful night, and they looked up 
at the sky with feelings of wonder. 

1 1 . For a moment no one spoke ; then 
Harry and James, who had been running their 
eyes over the stars, spoke together. 

*^ There is the Waggon and Horses ! " cried 
Harry. 

'' Yonder is the Plough ! " said James. 
* 12. Harry then pointed out to Arthur a 
group of seven stars, which he had called the 
Waggon and Horses, and which James had 
called the Plough. 

13. " These names were given to this group 
of seven stars," said Harry, " because some 
people thought that they looked, like a waggon 
and three horses, and others said that they 
looked like a plough." 

14. Arthur looked up into the sky for sev- 
eral minutes before he was able to pick out the 
seven stars which his brother had pointed 
to. At length he made them out and counted 

ihem. 
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15. "I think they look more hke a plough 
than like a waggon and horses," said Arthur. 

16. "But please r*. a'^/* s«,r 
remember that their i 
proper name is the 
Great Bear," ss 
Harry. 

17. "Why?" asked I 
Arthur. 

" Because men at | 
first thought that the 
group looked like a I 
bear withalong tail." 

18. "Now, Ar- 
thur," said Harry, 
" look at the two ™" tlomh. 

stars in front of the Plough. A line drawn 
through them would point to a bright star 
which stands by itself a good way off. There 
it is. That is the North Star. 

19. " Other stars seem to change their places, 
but this star is always in the North. So by 
that you can tell the four chief points." 
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1. When they were once more seated at 
the table James took a httle box off his 
watch chain and handed it to Arthur. 

2. Arthur took 
] it, and began to 
\ turn it about. 

It moves," he 
j said as he looked 
I at the watch- 
I hke face. "The 
I hand goes round 
I and round. Is 
j it a watch 1 " 

3. " No, it is 
'iaid Harry, " It 

the time. It 
lour chief points. 

me how I could 

■■*■' tell the tour chief points when I 
could see neither the weather cock nor the sun. 

4. " To-night you have seen the star which 
points out the north. But there are times 
when neither the sun nor the stars can be seen. 
What is to be done then ? I will tell you. 

5. " Look at this box again. The hand 
that moves about is called a needle. It always 

points to the north. 
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6. " Turn it about as you will, carry it where 
you may, that needle has the strange power 
of always pointing to 
the north." 

7. " Is it a common 
needle ? " asked Arthur. 

" No ; it is called awE 
magnet. It has been ' 
made for this purpose 
in a way that you can- 
not understand." 

8. " Oh, I know what a magnet is," said 
Arthur. " It is a thing of the shape of 
a horse-shoe. Tom Bamet has one ; and 
he can pick up needles with it, and hang 
his knife to it." 

9. " Well," said Harry, " you|i 
must know a magnet, if left free^ 
to move, will always turn one 
end toward the north. A com- 
pass is a little magnet swing- 
ing on the top of a pin, and it 
always points to the north. 

10. " This box is called the mariner's com- 
pass. It is the sailor's guide. Without it 
he would not be able to find his way to 
places across the ocean thousands of miles 
away. 

11. "With it he can steer \via -^wj , 'W'i^^'^ 
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a guide-post or a mile-stone to any part of the 
world, or even round the world, though he 
may never have made the voyage before." 

12. It was now bed-time ; but before going 
into bed, Arthur looked out of the window to 
take another look at the Plough — as he liked 
to call it — pointing at the Pole Star. 
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EXERCISES.— 1. What is the mariner's compass? i. Why is U 
called by this name ? 

WRITE.— TTais box is called the mariner's compasa 



26. THE COMPASS AND THE MAP. 

1 . On the following day the teacher allowed 
the boys to put a large N on the north wall of 
the school, an S on the south wall, an E on 
the east wall, and a W on the west wall. 

2. Then he showed them the use of the four 
chief points in making and in using maps. 

3. He drew a map of England on the black- 
board, and made dotted lines across the map. 

4. Then he put N. at the top for north, S. at 
the bottom for south, E. at the right hand for 
east, and W. at the left hand for west. 

J. Setween north and east \ie ^\A, ^ ^^ W 
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north-east; between north and weet, N.W. for 
north-west ; between south and east, S.E. for 
south-east ; and between south and west, S.W. 
for south-west. 

6. Having done this, \ie s®,\4, "^"3 \iivw^ 
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the points of the compass we can find places 
on maps, and can also tell the position of one 
place toward another. 

7. "I shall mark eight counties on this 
map, and I want you to tell me their position 
on the map. 

8. When the teacher had marked the coun- 
ties on the map, he asked the boys to read 
the names of them, and also to say in what 
parts of England they were. 

9. As he pointed to the map, the' class read 
as follows : — 

10. '^ Northumberland in the north, Dorset 
in the south, Norfolk in the east, Carnarvon 
in the west, York in the north-east, Lancashire 
in the north-west, Kent in the south-east, and 
Cornwall in the south-west." 

11. This was the last lesson in geography 
before the holidays. That afternoon the 
brothers said good-bye to their teacher for a 
month. 
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EXERCISE. — What parts of a map are to the north, to the south, to 
the east, and to the west J 



JT^/TE.—Tbia was the last leaaouin. %«q^«j^1iy ^fore the holi- 
days. 
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27. WHO KASE THE STAE81 

"Mother, who made the stars, which light 
The beautiful blue sky ? 
Who made the rooon, so clear and bright, 
That rises up so high ? " 

" 'Twas God, my child, the Glorious One ; 
He formed them by his power ; 
He made alike the shining; sun, 
And every leaf and flowet. 
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3. " He made your little feet to walk ; 

Your sparkling eyes to see ; 
Your busy, prattling tongue to talk • 
And limbs so light and free. 

4. " He paints each pretty flower that blows, 

With loveliness and bloom ; 

He gives the violet and the rose 

Their beauty and perfume. 

5. " Our many wants his hands supply ; 

He guides us every hour ; 
We 're kept beneath his watchful eye, 
And guarded by his power. 

6. " Then let your little heart, my love, 

Its grateful worship pay 
To that kind Friend, who, from above 
Thus guides you every day. 



(( 



In all the changing scenes of time, 
On him our hopes depend ; 

In every age, in every clime, 
Our Father and our Friend.* 
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*Twas, it was. 
We *re, we are. 





EXERCISE.— Which words in this lesson rhyme with light, walk, 
see, loye, pay, time ? 

WJiJTE,—QQ6, is our TattLex uhjOl wa TififeTA. 
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28 THE TWO GLOBES. 

1. The holidays passed quickly and pleas- 
antly away, and one Monday morning our 
young friends went back to school. 

2. When the boys in Arthur's class had been 
getting lessons on plans and maps, the teacher 
had made them a promise. He said that as 
soon as they knew what a map was, he would 
tell them something about the strange things 
seen in far-off lands. 

3. So one day the teacher placed a globe 
before the class, and pointed out some small 
islands on the northern part of it. 

4. " There," said he, " are the British Islands 
— the larger island is England and Scotland, 
and the smaller one is Ireland." 

5- As the teacher said this, he saw that 
the boys turned from the globe and looked at 
the school -room wall, on which were large 
maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

6. He knew what these looks meant. He 
saw that the boys did not yet see clearly that 
the same country could be shown as an inch 
in length on one map, and as more than a 
yard in length on another. 

7. The globe on the table w^as a very large 
one — so large that Harry could haxdV^ xssakfc 
his arms meet around it. A.9> \JGL"b \*^'a«^'s^ 
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looked at it, the thought came into his mind 
that he had a much amallOT globe. 

8. Having fetched the smaller globe, he 
placed it on the table beside the larger one. 




When the boys saw it, they smiled to <m 
another, and one of them called it a pniV 
baby world, ' 'J 

9. It looked exactly like the other gl(A*t 
but in size it was no bigget ^\i»in. ».■& oTMa;^ 
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By the side of the larger one, it looked very 
small indeed. 

10. Pointing to the two globes the teacher 
said : " The whole world is drawn on each of 
these globes ; and though the one globe is so 
much smaller than the other, they both show 
the same world. 

11. "It is the same with the map of En- 
gland. On the small globe England is little 
bigger than a dot ; on the large globe it is 
an inch in length ; but on the wall-map it is 
more than a yard in length. 

12. "A map may be of any size we like to 
draw it, but the size of the country remains 
the same." 

ftu-otb^ «x-&et^l7 l<ng1b uor^them Te-malm' 

Uif^KaT fetebMl let^ioiu or^Miice Bcot^land 

Bclt^lab iMl-l-tfi^i meant plea»^t-I; iituUl^ 

etai-tj Ire'Und Monday points oome^tliUis 

BlUglalid Ld^landa mnm-liiK qulck^ly atnage 

acker ihote that Che tnap oj a country 



■v%.? uncle ^wvt'lcl^j 
r/i'auii oil' €(zc/i of 
^/teje c//cle,j. 
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29. THE MASTER'S PORTRAIT. 

1. To make his meaning yet plainer the 
teacher went to his house, which was quite 
near, and brought a picture for the boys to 
look at. 

2. When he placed the picture against the 
board, the boys saw that it was a likeness, or 
portrait, of their teacher. This picture was 
half life-size. 

3. ** Here is another portrait," said the 
teacher, pulling a card out of his pocket. This 
was so small that the boys had to pass it from 
one to another in order to see it. 

4. The two portraits were aUke in every- 
thing but in size. The one was an exact copy 
of the other 

5. Standing with his back to the board, the 
teacher told one of the boys to mark his 
height on the board. Getting on a chair, 
a boy named Brown did so with a piece of 
chalk. 

p. Measuring from the floor to the chalk 
mark, the boys saw that their teacher was six 
feet high. 

7. "Now measure my two portraits," he 
said. They did so, and found that the larger 
portrait was three feet high, and the smaller 
one but three inches. 
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8. '* How tall am I ?" asked the teacher. 
" Six feet, sir." 

" How many inches are there in a foot V 

" Twelve, sir." 

" How many in six feet V 

'* Seventy-two, sir." 

9. Pointing to the larger portrait he said : 
'* Here is my portrait three feet high, or half 
SIS tall as I am ; and here is my portrait," tak- 
ing up the card, ** but three inches high ; and 
jret both show the whole of me, while I am all 
the time six feet high. 

10. " In the larger picture every part of me 
— ^the head, the hands, the fingers — is shown, 
amaller than it really is ; but all the parts are 
bhere; and in the smaller picture they are 
shown smaller still, but all are there. 

11. " So we draw a map of the world, or of 
iny part of it, of any size we like ; and as long 
%s all the parts are drawn to the same scale 
:he map is a correct one." 
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EXERCISE. — WhfU is meant by dravnng all the parts of a picture or 
f a map to the same scale f 

WHITE,— The two portraits were alike in. «7«i^^aD2ai%\sviL\»\sL^aft. 
lie OB0 was an exact copy of the other. 
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1. "Be my fairy, mother : 

Grant me a wish to-day, — 
Something as well in the sunshine 
As when the rain-drops play.* 

2. " And if I were a fairy. 

With but one wish to spare, 
What should I give thee, darling, 
To quiet thine earnest prayer ? *' 

3. " I'd like a little brook, mother. 

All for my very own ; 
To laugh all day among the trees. 
And shine on the mossy stone ; 

4. " To run right under the window, 

And sing me fast asleep ; 
With soft steps, and a tender sound. 
Over the grass to creep. 

5. " Make it run down the hill, mother. 

With leap like a tinkling bell, 
So fast I could never catch the leaf 
That into its fountain fell. 

6. "Make it as wild as a frightened bird. 

As crazy as a bee, 
With a noise like baby's funny laugh,- 
That 's the brook for me ! " 
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31 FAB-OFP LANDS. 

1. In the next lesson, the teacher again 
placed the globe before the class, and began 
by pointing to the British Islands — ^to En- 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland. 

2. " Here is our island home," he said ; 
" and you see how small it is compared with 
the rest of the world. 

3. "We wish to know as much as we can 
about the land we Hve in ; but we also wish 
to know something about the people and the 
places in far-oflf lands. 

4. " Can you tell me why we have such a 
desire to hear about other countries ? " 

" Because things are so diflFerent from whai 
they are in England," said one of the boys. 

5. " How do you know that ? " 

The boys looked at one another as if they 
hardly knew what answer to give, and yet as 
if they had something to tell. 

6. " Think for a moment," said the teacher, 
" and then you will tell me something you have 
seen that had come from some other land." 

7. The boys were silent for a moment, and 
then up went almost every hand in the class. 

8. " Answer in your turns," said the teacher. 
" Fred Brown will speak first. — What have 
you seen, Fred ? " 



I 
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9. " A black man, sir," said Fred. 
" Where 1 " 

" In the street, when I was at Liverpool, 
during the holidays." 

10. How all the boys looked at Brown, and 
how they wished they had been in his place ! 
But the teacher called out, " Next," and at 
once Sam Wilson spoke. 

11. "Isawanoi^n- 
iAS ^i^ ^y with—" The 
boys burst out laugh- 
ing. They could not 
help it. Even the 
teacher joined with 
them. But Sam did 
not laugh. He did 
' not see what there 
was to laugh a^. 
12. " Organs are 
made m England," said the teacher. 

" I had not fimshed what I wished to say, 
sir," said Sam. 

13. "Then finish," said the teacher. 
" With an oi^an and a monkey, sir," said 
Sam. 

"You are right," said the teacher; "we 
were too ready to lift you up before you were 
down." 
J 4. Then turning to the ot\ieta,\!Qe ^ftasiver 
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heard their answers. One had seen a Uon, 
another had seen an elephant, and another a 
parrot. 

15. "Are there no articles often used, but 
not grown, in this country ? " 

"Yes, sir."—" Tea"— " Sugar"— " Coffee'' 
— " Rice." 

16. "That will do," said the teacher. 
** Your answers show that in other lands 
there are men, and animals, and plants, unlike 
those seen in our land. In our next lesson we 
shall speak about the black man." 
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EXERCISE,— Name some of the things you have seen that come from 
other lands. 



WRITE,— Ibl other lands there are men, and animalSj and plants, 
unlike those seen In onr land. 



32. THE BLACK MAN. 

1. The boys were very eager for their next 
lesson. They had all heard that in some parts 
of the world the people had black skins ; and 
had not Fred Brown seen a black man ? 

2. JV^ow they were to laave ^ \^^'e»c>rcL ^isiKs^ 
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these strange people, and to hear in what parts 
of the world they are found. 

3. The globe was again placed on the table 
before the class, and the teacher told the boys 
that, as in a map, the top of the globe was the 
north, the bottom the south, the right hand 
the east, and the left hand the west. 

4. " Arthur 

will point out 

England," said 

the teacher, 

Arthur did 

5, " Now draw 
your finger 
down the globe, 
going south, 
and you will 
come to a big 
country somewhat like a pear in shape." 

6. " Here it is," said Arthur. " It is called 




"AFRICA." 

The whole class repeated this name together. 

7. " Look again at the globe," said the 
teacher " The top and the bottom, that is, 
the north and the south, show the coldest 
parts of the Earth. All round the middle 
is the hottest part. 
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8. " In what part is Africa ? " 

" In the hottest," was the reply. 

" How hot it is," said the teacher, " we 
cannot understand ; but it is so hot in some 
parts of Africa that white men can scarcely 
live there. 

9. " Africa is the home of the black man. 
There thousands and thousands of these people 
live in a state almost as wild as that of the 
beasts of the forest. 

10. " Here is a 
picture of a black ' 
man. 

" What do you 
see in it ? " 

" His skin is black," 
said one. 

" His lips are 
thick," said another. 

" His nose is broad 
and flat,"said a third. 

" His hair is very short and woolly," said a 
fourth. 

11. ."Yes; these are some of the things in 
which the black man differs from men of other 
races," said the teacher. " Black men are also 
called negroes. A negro simply means a man 
with a black skin. 

12. "I have more to teW ^fOM ?i^(m'v. '^^ 
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Qegro, and the land he lives in, but I must 
leave that for our next lesson." 

Al-rl-ca eo^ger hot^teat re-peat^ third 

M&Bta earth mld^s BoanM-17 tbon^HMLnda 

iwt^tom for^ts ne-. rs wratli to-Eottt^ 
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1. Tell me what the mill doth say — 
" Glitter, clatter," night and day ; 

When we sleep and when we wake, 
" Glitter, clatter," it doth make ; 
Never idle, never still, 
What a worker is the mill \ 

2. Hearken what the rill doth say. 
As it journeys every day ; 
Sweet as sky-lark on the wing, 

" Ripple, dipple," it doth sing ; 
Never idle, never still. 
What a worker is the rill 1 

3. Listen to the honey-bee. 
As it dances memAy 
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To the little fairy's drum ; 
Humming, drumming, drumming, drum. 
Never idle, never still, 
Humming, drumming, hum it will. 

4. Like the mill, the rill, the bee, 
I would never idle be ; — 
If I work, then, with a will. 
It will be but playing still. 
Ever merry, never weary, 
It will be but playing still. 
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EXERCISE.— What toords in this lesson rhyme with say, wake, stm, 
wing? 

ITZ^JJ'^.— Heyer idle, never stm, 

What a worker is the mill! 



34. THE BLACK MAN AT HOME. 

1. " Here is a picture of a village in Africa/' 
said the teacher, placing a large sheet before 
the class. 

2. "The houses, you see, are not like ours. 
How easy it would be to draw a plan of one 
of them. A circle would be all that we should 
need, for they are simply round huts. 

3. " Such dwellings as these would be of no 
use in our Jand, where m mw\>^^ ^^ \sa2^^ "^^ 
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be sheltered from cold winds and from frost 
and snow. 

4. " They do very well in Africa, where the 
only shelter needed is from the heat of the 
sun and from wild beasts. 

5. " Negroes do not wear much clothing. 
Some of them have only a strip of cloth around 
the waist. They are fond of bright colours, 
and they wear the gayest things they can get 
Strings of beads may be seen around the necks 
of a great many of them. 

6. " The negroes do not Hve in villages and 
towns and work for their bread as we do. 
They like better to spend their time in hunt- 

jng and £gbting. 
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7. " Travellers who have seen black men in 
their own land tell us that iJhe negro does not 
like work, and that he would rather He on the 
ground and bask in the sun. 

" This is no doubt true of some of them : 




but we all know how hard it is to do any kind 
of work in very hot weather. 

9. " Negroes carry their burdens on their 
heads. Here is a picture of some negroes 
carrying the goods of a great traveller, named 
David X;ivingstone. 
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10. "Some day I will tell you more about 
this good man ; all I may say now is that he 
spent the greater part of his life in Africa. 
■He died there a few years ago. 

11. "I have another picture here, but it is 
a funny one. It is about black men carrying 
things on their heads. 

12. "Once a white man thought that he 
would teach them 
a better way. He 
wanted 
stones te 
'a house, and | 
knew that 
would take a 1^ 
time if they ct0 
ned the stones 4i|i 
their heads. 

13. "So he got 
a lot of wheel 
barrows made. 
These he gave 
to the negroes, and told them to bring the 
stones in them. 

14. "They did as they were told. They 

put one stone into each barrow, and then 

each carried a barrow with a stone in it on his 

head !" 

J^. The boys laughed keartil-j at such a 




queer way of using a wheel-barrow ; and that 
was the end of the lesson on the negro. 

tar^row elfltlt^tiig haart^t-ly queer itm-plr 
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SISaCISES.--l. In ahat kind of a havue d 
t. Dram a plan of a hut oi teen in the picture. X. h 
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1 . " Africa is not only the home of the 
negro ; it is also the land of the lion and the 
elephant," said the teacher, as he placed a 
picture of a lion before the boys. 

2. " What can you tell me about the lion \ " 
he asked. 

" He is called the king of beasts," said 
Arthur. 



S'*^^;^ 




3 "Wty'" 

" Because of all animals he 
*■ looks most like a king," 

4, '■ You have often had a lesson 
on the lion ; tell me something 
about him." 
" He is very strong." 
" He is very fierce-looking." 
" He has a long mane and a long tail." 
"He can see in the dark." 
5. "Quite right, Wjs" a&\^ "On-ft tiiaa\ftx. 
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** Now tell me, in what are the lion and the 
lioness not alike ? " 

6. " The lion has a long mane and the lioness 
has none. The lion is also much stronger than 
the honess." 

7. '* True. Now look again at the picture. 
You can see the Uon's paw. If he could move, 
w.e might ask him to show us the under part 
of it. 

8. " Do any of you know w^hat it is like ? " 
" There is a pad under each toe," said a boy. 
" The claws are sharp, and they can be 

pushed out and drawn back as the lion wishes," 
said another. 

9. " Arthur," said the teacher, ** will you 
step across to my house and bring the cat here 
for a few minutes ? " 

10. Arthur ran off, while the other boys 
smiled with delight ; and he returned shortly 
with the cat in his arms. 

11. Puss was very good while the teacher 
showed its paws to his scholars. He also 
spoke of its head, its eyes, its whiskers, its long 
body, its rough tongue, and its sharp teeth. 

12. " Lions are giant cats,'* he said, " The 
paws, teeth, eyes, and other parts of both 
animals are aUke. They both feed on flesh. 
They can both see in the daxk \ ^xA \s^ \ss^5^ 
they go out in search of tVieir ^xe^ . 
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13. " What is a cat's prey ? " 
" Mice," was the reply. 

" And what is a lion's prey 1 " 
" Deer, sheep, cows, horses, and sometimes 
men." 

14. "When a cat or a lion springs on the 
animal it wishes to catch, it thrusts out its 
terrible claws, just as a soldier draws his sword. 
— We could spend the whole day in talking 
about the lion. Another time I may tell you 
some of the stories I have read about this fierce 
creature. Our next lesson will be on the 
elephant." 
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EXERCIS. 
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at and the lion ante I 
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36. THE SWING. 

1. Merrily goes the swing 

Under the old oak-tree : 
Now we go up, and now we go down ; 
Happy as birds are we. 

2. Pleasantly comes the breeze, 

Fanning my cheek and brow ; 
Pleasantly breaks the light 

Down through the leafy bough. 

3. Just like a bird on the wing, 

Just like a cloud in the sky, 
Upwards I mount, and downwards I sink, 
Backwards and forwards I fly. 

4. Now for a good toss up, — 

Next time I '11 touch the tree : 
Oh, it 's as good as a sail 
Over the billowy sea. 

5. Now let me settle down. 

Like the sea when storms are o'er ; 
Lower and lower yet. 

Till at last I touch the shore. 



tMUdE^wards cheek for^wards pleas^ant-ly swing 

bongb cloud hap-py set^tle touch 

hrealB down-wards low^ shore un^er 

Ixreese fan-nlng mer-rl-ly storm up-wards 



EXERCISE,— WhM words in this lesson rhyme vnth tree, sky, o'er? 



WHITE,— Bz,^^^ as \>irdB M^ -w^. 
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37. THE ELEPHANT, 

1. " Here is an elephant," said the teacher, 
as he put a picture of that animal on the board 
before the class. 

2. " How high is an elephant ? " 
" About ten feet, sir." 

" How many yards is that ? " 
" Three yards and one foot." 

3. " Can any of you name anything that is 
about ten feet high ? " 

" The play-ground wall, sir," said Sam 
Wilson. 
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4. " Nearly, not quite, Sam ," said the teacher. 
" The waU is only nine feet six inches high. 
Some of the largest elephants could look 

,over it. 

5. " Name some of the most striking things 
about an elephant." 

" Its tusks are sharp." 
" Its trunk is long." 

6. " Its eyes are small." 
" Its ears are large." 

" Its body is like a big barrel." 
" Its legs are thick and strong, like round 
pillars or tree trunks." 

7. "What do we call animals that have 
four legs ? " 

" Quadrupeds, sir." 

8. " That is right : quadruped means having 
four feet. And though the elephant is not the 
largest of all animals, it is the largest of all 
quadrupeds. 

9. " Name the largest of all animals ? " 
" The whale." 

" Thank you. Now tell me what the ele- 
phant can do with its trunk " 

" Please, sir, it can Uft great weights from 
the ground," said a boy who had once been at 
a wild-beast show. 

10. *^ It can tear up trees by their roots^" 
said another boy. 
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"It can reach up to the top branches of 
trees to pick off the leaves." 

11. "It can pick a pin off the ground, and 
it can unlock a door." • 

9 

"It can fill its trunk with water, and then 
blow the water either into its mouth, or over 
its body, or wherever it likes." 

12. " What are its tusks like ? " 
" Like large horns, sir." 

" In what respect are they unlike the horns 
of other animals ? " 

" They are at the bottom of the head, and 
the horns of other animals are at the top." 

13. " Of what are the tusks made ? " 
" Of ivory, sir." 

" And the ivory — of what use is it ? " 
" Ivory is made into balls, buttons, knife 
handles, and a great many other things." 

14. " What is the food of the elephant ? " 

" Hay and straw," said a boy, whose father 
had a farm. 

"Potatoes and carrots," said a gardener's 
son. 

15. "I do not think the elephant will find 
many potatoes and carrots in the wilds of 
Africa, or much hay and straw," said the 
teacher. " Leaves of trees, young plants, 
grass, and fruits, I think, are nearer the 

mark. '^ 
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bar^r^ 


el^pbants 


month 
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board 
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near^ly 


quad-ru-pede 
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1-vo-ry 


pio^tnre 


reach 
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lar^gest 


pU^lan 
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cai^rots 
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please 


Btrlk^ing 
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EXERCISES, — 1, What U a quadruped f t. Name the largest animal 
in the ujorld, S. Of what ute is the dephant f 



WRITE,^lYtnj is made Into balls, buttons, knife-handles, and a 
great many other things. 



38. THE TELLOW HAN. 

1. In this lesson the globe was turned so 
far round that England could not be seen. 
Then the teacher pointed out the most wonder- 
ful country in the world. 

"CHINA," 

said the boys all together, as they read the 
name printed in large letters. 

2. "China," said the teacher, "is many 
thousand miles from England. It contains 
more people than any other country in the 
world 

3. " The Chinaman is not like an EngUsh- 
man ; nor is he Uke a negro. We are white. 
The negro is black. The Chinese are yellow. 
Their faces are flat and rather square. Their 
eyes are small, and their hair is straight and 
black. 

4. " If you ever see a Chinaman, you will 
take notice of his hair, though ^om xaa^j ^cst%^\. 




all else about him. He shaves his bead, all but 
the crown. On this part he lets the hair grow 
till it hangs in a long tail down his back. This 
is called a pig-tail, 

5. " The Chinese do not dress as we da 
The men look like women, for they wear long 
gowns with wide sleeves. On their feet Hixiy 
have wooden shoes, which are very clumsy and 
are turned up at the toea 

6, " If you saw the shoe of a Chinese ladj, 
you would think it was only the shoe of a 

Mile child. That is because tVe ?eat ciC ^la 
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are bound up tight to prevent them from 
growing. Small feet are thought to be a mark 
of beauty. 

7. "But a Chinese lady has to suffer on 
account of her little feet. She cannot walk 
properly, she can only hobble about, 

8. " The Chinese do not eat their food with 
knives and forks and spoons, as we do, but 
with two round pieces of ivory called chop- 
sticks. I wonder how one of you would get 
through a meal if he had nothing to eat with 
but a pair of knitting needles ! 

9. " China is the land of the tea-plant. 
The Chinese are very fond of tea. They drink 
it without milk and without sugar." 





KiUTeB printi^d 
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EXERCISES.— 1. For what 


it China noted i t. What 


iitht colour of 


the Chinat ! S. Hmc dothtCh 


iiioeeatt 





-y/ie- €Ainm€^ 
/errif^ aouow 
(ccele ,){eere,: 
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39. A LITTLE OIEL*S LETTER. 

1. Dear Grandma, I will try to write 

A very little letter. 
If I don't spell the words all right, 
Why, next time I '11 do better. 

2. My little rabbit is alive, 

And likes his milk and clover ; 
He likes to see me very much. 
But is afraid of Rover. 

3. I Ve got a dove as white as snow, 

I call her " Polly Feather ;" 
She hops and flies about the yard 
In every kind of weather. 

4. The hens are picking off the grass, 

And clucking very loudly ; 
While our old peacock struts about 
And shows his colours proudly. 

5. I think I *11 clase my letter now ; 

I Ve nothing more to tell. 
Please answer soon, and come to see 
Your loving little 

Nell. 



a-frald' 
bet^ter 



<diick^ing 



feath^ 
gTand-ma 



pea^<XMdc 



rab^Ut 
weatli^ 



Doat, do not 
m^Iwill. 



rve,ihftv«. 
Struts, 
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40 WHEKE TEA COMES FEOK. 
1. " What common article comes from 
China 1 " asked the teacher, 
" Tea, sir." 
" What is tea ? " 
"The leaf of & plant." 
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2. " You have all seen tea as we buy it in ■ ^ 
our shops. Here is some," said the teacher, 
opening a small parcel which he had brought 
from his house. 

3. "You see that the leaves are all dried 
and curled. Let me tell you how they are 
made so. 

4. '' The tea plant is cared for in China 
iust as we care for orooseberrv bushes and 

other plants that bear fruit. 

5. •' Here is a picture of the 
leaves as thev look while on 
the tree. They are of a deep 
gieen colour. The flowers are 
white. 

6. "When the leaves are 
ready to be gathered, they are 
plucked off the trees and thrown 
into larsre baskets. 

7. ''Then they are dried in 
iron pans over fires. While 

thov are drying, some one keeps turning and 
turning them to prevent them firom being 
bunieil. 

5. '* As soon as they begin to crack they are 
taken out and put on a table. Then the people 
rv>ll thorn iu their hands to press the juice 
out of thorn. 

0. " Thou tliev aTx- a^vcv ^tv^^^sss^ va. ^Gs^ ^ 




rK.\ FLAXT. 
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open air, and last of all in pans over fires. 
After this they are packed in boxes and sent 
to this and to other countries. 

10. "When tea was first brought to England, 
an old lady had some sent to her as a present 
from a friend. The old lady had heard that 
tea was very nice, but she did not know how to 
prepare it for use. 

11. " However, not to be beaten, she boiled 
some of the leaves in a pan, just as she boiled 
her cabbages. When she thought that the 
leaves were cooked enough, she poured off" the 
water — which was really the tea. Then she 
strewed the leaves over a piece of bacon, which 
had been cooked for dinner. So she ate the 
leaves, and threw the real tea away !" 

u^tt-da bollAd dln-iwr koom^I^s'-it plncfced 



■7^a oj /./le {c^rjf cf 
fA e- teciL /i l/in t. 
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2. " You have all seen tea as we buy it in 
our 'shops. Here is some," said the teacher, 
opening a small parcel which he had brought 
from his house. 

3. "You see that the leaves are all dried 
and curled. Let me tell you how they are 
made so. 

4. " The tea plant is cared for in China 
just as we care for gooseberry bushes and 

"iother plants that bear fruit. 

5. " Here is a picture of the 
leaves as they look while on 
the tree. They are of a deep 
j green colour. The flowers are 

* white. 

6. "When tiie leaves are 
ready to be gathered, they are 
plucked off the trees and thrown 
into large baskets. I 

7. " Then they are dried in 
iron pans over fires. While 

they are drying, some one keeps turning and 
turning them to prevent them from being 
burned. 

8. " As soon as they begin to crack they ere 
taken out and put on a table. Then the people 
roll them in their hands to press the juice 
out of them. 

9. " Then they are again AT\eA,, ^ct^\, m "Oca 
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open air, and last of all in pans over fires. 
After this they are packed in boxes and sent 
to this and to other countries. 

1 0. " When tea was first brought to England, 
an old lady had some sent to her as a present 
from a friend. The old lady had heard that 
tea was very nice, but she did not know how to 
prepare it for use. 

11. " However, not to be beaten, she boiled 
some of the leaves in a pan, just as she boiled 
her cabbages. When she thought that the 
leaves were cooked enough, she poured off the 
water — which was really the tea. Then she 
strewed the leaves over a piece of bacon, which 
had been cooked for dinner. So she ate the 
leaves, and threw the real tea away !" 



tr^tl-cle twUWl dln^^ner 

lM«t^ mrlad et.aif«t6A 



-1. Hoa an the Uava <if tin Ua-ftaii prspaitdfor oi 
■a made for dnntingt 
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41. THE aB£AT OCEAN 

1. When the teacher turned the globe so far 
round that the British Islands were on the 
other side, the boys could see only a great 
sheet of water. 

2. This part of the globe was coloured blue, 
and the teacher told them that it was the great 
ocean. Across it were printed the words — 

PACIFIC OCEAN. 

3. Not one of the boys had ever heard that 
name before ; and as they would learn all 
about it in a higher standard, the teacher said 
they might just call it the ocean. 

4. " This mighty sheet of salt water is thou 
sands and thousands of miles in length and 

breadth," said the teacher 
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5. To boys who had always lived m the 
country, and who had never seen more water 
than a river or a pond contained, this ocean 
was an object of wonder. 

6. True, there was one boy who had seen a 
bit of the ocean. Fred Brown, the boy who 
had seen a black man in Liverpool, had also 
seen the sea when he was there. 

7. Happy Brown! if he had been a voyage 
round the world he could not have been more 
highly thought of by his school-mates, 

8. That the boys might see how big this 
ocean was, the teacher marked out the size of 
England in the middle of it. What a morsel 
the whole country seemed in all that extent 
of water ! 

9. Now they could understand how it was 
that ships were often away for months and 
months on voyages to other parts of the 
world 

10 *^ When we had our lesson on the ele- 
phant," said the teacher, " you said that the 
whale was the largest of all animals Do you 
know how large it is ? " 

11. No one answered. So the teacher 
asked, ^* How long is the school room \" 

" Forty feet, sir." 

" And the play-ground?" 

'' Eighty feet, sir " 

1 
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12. " Well, the school-room is long enough 
to hold only a very small whale, and ihe big- 
gest whales are nearly as long as the play- 
ground. 

13. " The ocean is the home of the whale. 
There it can sport about, and swim from one 
part of the world to another. 

14. " But though the whale is so large, it is 
not 80 much feared as another large animal 
that lives in the ocean. 




15. "This ie the shark. Its mouth is so 
large and its throat so wide that it can swallow 
a man with ease. 

16. " Its teeth are very sharp and very 
strong. There are six rows of them, and they 
lie flat in its mouth frhen it is not eating ; but 
if any poor creature comes in its way, up start 
Ji}} the teeth at once. 

IZ. " The shark can swim "verj iaa\.. W, (».■&. 
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keep up with the fastest ships. It follows ships, 
that it may catch anything that is thrown 
overboard. 

18. " Sometimes a man falls into the sea, 
and then the shark darts at him in a moment 
and eats him up." 

bnaAtli •-nDtig'b' marked ob^Ject swal-loir 

ocH^^onnd es-t«tit' mld^kUe o^^oean nn-der-Maud' 

con-tain' feartd mo^enl Fa-df^tc vay^age 

crea^ture hlgh^ mor^wl shark wonder 



BXEBCISE.—Why u the shark mort feared than Ike mkalel 



42. THE BSD HAN. 

1. " This is the home of the black man," 
said the teacher, pointing to Africa. " And 
here the yellow man lives," he said, pointing 
to China. " Now I will show you where the 
red man Hves. 

2. " Here it is." 

The boys looked at the globe, ainiioutA'^K'sa 
teacher pointing to a part of tV\e ■woA'^ c^»6^ 
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AMERICA. 

3. " This land," he said, " is the home of 
the red man. Here he lives in the great 
forests, or wanders over the wide plains. Once 
there were a great many people of this race, 
but they are becoming fewer and fewer. 

1. " Here is a picture of a 
red man, or red Indian, as he 
J called. His skin is copper 
r bronze coloured." 
5. Taking a penny out of 
his pocket, the teacher told the 
fs to pass it round, that 
■ they might be able to remem- 
ber the colour of the red man. 
BnmAB. g When the penny had gone 

round, the teacher said, " To make himself 
lookRerce before his enemies, fee \w5aasv'^(sisife 
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himself. On his body he makes pictures of 
birds and beasts and fishea. 

7. " The red man, like the negro, is fond of 
hunting and of fight- 
ing. He does not 
build houses and 
live in towns, but I 
makes a wigwam or 
tent by stretching 
the skins of animals | 
on poles 

8. " This tent he ] 
moves from place : 
to place as he wan- 
ders about in search 
of game. Some- 
times in winter the 
Indian builds a hut 
of logs of wood. 

9. "One of the 
funniest things about 
these people is the ^ 
kind of cradle they U:- 
use for their babies. 

10. "Here is a picture of one on its mother's 
back. The baby in the cradle is wrapped 
round and round with cloth. It cannot move 
hand or foot. 

il. " The cradle ia only a'^iece olXy^ax^^^'ifis!.. 
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a bit of wood at the bottom for the baby's feet 
to rest on. 

12. ** The mother carries this queer cradle 
by a broad band that passes round her head. 
When she is busy she does not put the cradle 
on the grotmd ; she hangs it on the branch of 
a tree till her work is done. 

13. ** If a baby dies, the Indian mother 
shows her love for it by filling the now empty 
cradle with black feathers, and carrying it 
about with her for some time, to keep her in 
mind of her dead child." 



A-mer-i-ca cra^e In^-an polnt^inc: wanders 

ba-bies enemies looked re-mem-ber wlg^wam 

bronze forests pen-ny search wrapped 

cop-per ftm-nl-est pocket stretch-ing yellow 



EXERCISES.— 1. In what land does the red nuin live? t Whatkmd 
of cradles are used by the Indians f 



WRITE.— AmeTiaa. is the home of the red man. He liyes In fhe 
great forests, or wanders over the wide plains. 



43. WHEEE SUOAE GOMES FROM. 

1- In the hext lesson the teacher aorain 
turned the globe, so that America could be 
seen. ** For," said he, '* America is not only 
the home of the red man, but it is also one 
of the countries in w^hich the sugar-cane 
grows. 

2. ^^Americsi is thousands o? Ya\Ve^ \w length. 
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Ijook at it here on the globe. , See bow it 
Btretchea from the far north away almoet as 
far south. 

3. " Because of this it is very cold in some 
parts, and very hot in others. It is in the 




hottest parts that the augar-cane grows 
There the sun pours down his rays so fiercely 
that white men can scarcely live. 

4. "Who do the work 1 you will wonder. 
Not the red men. They are loo towi. cil\\\vo^V 
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ing and wandering about, so black men do all 
the work. 

5. '' The first black men who were taken 
to America were slaves. Cruel men stole 
them from their homes in Africa, put heavy 
chains on them, carried them on board ships, 
and took them to America. There they were 
bought and sold like cattle, and forced to work 
for their masters. 

6. ** Now all the slaves are free. They still 
do the work, but they are paid wages, and they 
can go where they like and work for whom 
they like. 

7. ** But we must not forget the sugar. 
When the canes are ripe they are cut down 
and taken to a mill, where they are crushed 
between heavy rollers till all the juice is 
squeezed out of them. 

8. '' This juice is boiled, and then put into 
basins to cool. As it cools it becomes sugar. 
This is put into great barrels called hogsheads. 

9. " At the bottom of the barrels there are 
holes, through which some of the juice runs. 
This juice is called treacle. 

10. ** You will now understand w^hy treacle 
is as sweet as sugar. Why 1 " 

" Because they both come from the sugar- 
cane," said one of the boys, 
/i. ''Some sugar is browxv, ^xi^ ^OTCkfc ^\vite. 



Some is soft, and some hard and in big lumps. 
The difference is only in the way in which 
it has been prepared for use. It all comes 
from the suffar-cane." 



t)aKr«lB cm^ beaT^y Jnlce squMied 

booght enuhed hugi-heads pre-pared' stretclk^s 

oM^lIe dU^fec-Mioa hot^teat loU'ara treats 

coon^tTies liero«^^ foroad ■caros^ly wan^der-liiK 



ofract^j i'tz- ^^€m not 
cn'tfynlrcej. 



44. XONSETS. 

1. "Where do monkeys come from, please 
sir % " said one of the boys one day as the class 
stood round the master's table. 

2. "So you have not foi^otten the organ 
and the monkey. Well, well, I suppose we 
must say something about the queer creatures. 

3. " Monkeys are found in Africa where 
black men live, and also in parts of America. 
The monkeys carried about omt %\?ceR^a «tft 



very small when compared with some that are 
found in the great forests of Africa. 

4. The American monkeys have long tails, 
which they use in climbing. These tails are 
so long that they serve for hands. 

5. " The monkey curls its tall round a 
branch of a tree and swings itself from one 
branch to another, and in this way it ■ 
from tree to tree. 




6, " Here is a picture of a bridge of monkeys. 

I will tell you how it is made. One monkey 

catches hold of a tree on the bank of a river ; 

a second /iionkey takes \\o\4 o'l VW &?,t ■, a 
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third holds on by the second ; another joins on 
to the third, until a number are linked together. 

7. ''Then they begin to swing backwards 
and forwards, till the monkey at the end of the 
chain seizes a branch of a tree on the other 
side of the river. 

8. ''In this way a bridge is made by which 
all can j^ass in safety. Then the monkeys 
that are hnked together swing themselves to 
the bank after their friends. 

9. This was Arthur's last geography lesson 
in Standard I. For a little boy, he had learned 
a great many things. 

10. From building a doll's house by means 
of a box of bricks, he had made the plan of a 
house, and then of a school and play-ground. 

11. After that he saw the plan of a village, 
and a town, and was taught the meaning and 
use of a map and the points of the compass. 

1 2. And last of all, he had heard about the 
black man, the red man, and the yellow man, 
and about the animals and plants of far-off lands. 

iMusk-wards catches for-wards plc^ture seizes 

branch climb^in^: lurked riv^ streets 

bridge corn-pared' mon-key safe^iy swings 

car-rled for-got^ten origan second ta^ble 



EXERCISES.— 1, Wfiei'e are monkeys found 1 S. Of what use is a 
monkey's taUl 

WRITE.— Th» monkesrs carried about our streets are very small 
when compared with some that are fo\mdL^XL\^[i!bVst««X'^^\ l&iSss^ 
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QUESTIONS AND EXEECISES. 



NOTE TO TEACHERS. — These Questions and Exercises are in- 
tended to give young children definite ideas of locality, distance, 
and direction, and so to form a ground-work for more difficult lessons 
in Geography and for intelligent Map-Drawing. 

On the Cover of this Reader a Six-inch Rule is marked, for use 

in connection with the Szercises. 



1. What is your name ? 

2. How old are you ? 

3. When is your birthday ? 

4. What is your father's name ? 

5. What is your mother's name? 

6. What are the names of your brothers 

and sisters? 

II. 

1. Where do you live ? 

2. Is that a vUlage, a town, or a city ? 

3. In what street do you live? 

4. Name the principal street 

5. In what county do you live ? 

6. In what country do you live ? 

III. 

1. Name the town nearest to the place 

in which you live. 

2. Is it larger, or smaller? 

8. How far is it from where y«u live ? 

4. Have you ever been there ? 

5. How did you go? 

6. What did you see there ? 

IV. 

1. If you live near a river, name it. 

2. If near a canal, name it. 
8. If near a lake, name it. 

4. If near a sea, name it. 

5. If near a hill or a mountain, name it. 

6. How far can you sec from your own 

door? 

V. 

1. What is the name of yotlr school? 

2. Where is your school? 

3. How far is the school from your 

house ? 

4. How long does it take you to go to 

school f 
5. Wliat is your teacher's name ? 
6. Where does your teacher live? 



VI. 

1. Draw a line an inch long. 

2. Draw a line two inches long. 

3. Draw lines three, ' four, five, and 

six inches long. 

4. Draw a square of two inches. 

5. Draw a square of three inches. 

6. Draw squares of four, five, and six 

inches. 

VII. 

1. Draw a line of any length. 

2. Divide the line into halves. 

3. Divide the line into quarters. 

4. Draw a square of any size. 

5. Divide it into four equal squares. 

6. What is a square? 

VIII. 

1. What do twelve inches make? 

2. How many inches in two feet? 

3. What do three feet make? 

4. How many inches in a yard? 

5. How many inches are there in 

quarter of a yard? 

6. How many inches in half a yard ? 

IX. 

1. What is the length of your hand ? 

2. Of your little finger? 

3. Of your longest finger? 

4. What is the length of your thumb? 

5. What is the length of your foot ? 
6 How tall are you ? 

X. 

1. How long is your pencil? 

2. How long is your slate? 

3. How wide is your slate? 

4. How long is your reading-book ? 
.h. HowwV&AV&ij^yQXTftading-book? 



I. HovwldaliTaiudHkt 
S. How high li TOOT deikt 
1. How wide li funi wait 
i. Bovhlghlaj'oiirKit! 



QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

I. How >» monalaii 



e. Which li Uie < 



whlghlB thedoort 
<w wide 1> the dooti 
w high are the window 



t Whit lithe (op oil 



L How mBD7 doors 



<w miny Oie-pI«eit 



t. How broad 1> roar Bchool-room t 
i. Hottlobgrla jroor plaj'^TOuiidr 
I. Howhroid li jonrpiar-ffroundT 
i. How high la the plty-gntind wall! 
3. How high lith*KhK)lgit«r 



S, Place the nntlh-wilUtth. 
% Mirk tUEOlDdowsandth 
L U»k Ihe deeka and On 

D. Draw the play-gToond- 
Q. Show the poBltiao of the ichool- 
room Id tha play-giouQd' 

xvr. 

1. Whattia plant 

i. HowliapUniDide? 

B, 0( what nu is 1 plan t 

t. What 1> a picture r 

b. 0( what o» li a picture? 

0. What 1. the dllTeMiiM batween a 

plan iDd a picture T 
XVII. 

1, WhatliamapT 

i. How can yon tell which la land and 



■mail t^iLare'mayconlsiD the map 
ot England 
J. When do a large squ srn and a imair 
iqaare etand for the fbids liK t 

XX. 

1. Name the cardinal polnta 
SL WherBlBthBeunsaidtotlK? toeetT 
). How do yon flitd theoardlnal polnta 
In the morning T 

4. How do yon And them at noon t 
b. How do yon find them by night I 

5. In what direction la your hoOR fioni 

theichoolT 



. Point to the north, [he conth, t 
. On wUch dde ot Uie room le t 



e. Whet* la the nnth-wi 



.. WTifltisamiriner 
I. ^'J^l7ta\l.cB.\\ea.B,InM' 
i. 'What U li ma«aA''. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 



2. 



3. 
4. 



XXIIl. 

1. Draw an oatUne of the map of En- 
gland on page 61. 

2. Mark the points of the compass on 
the map. 

3. Name a county in the north of En- 
gland. 

4. Name a county in the south of En- 
gland. 

5. Name counties in the east and the 
west of England tod Wales. 

6. Name counties in the north-east, 
north-west, south-east, and south- 
west. 

XXIV. 

1. What islands are on the northern 

part of the globe ? 
How can a country be shown an inch 

in length on one map, and more 

than a yard in length on another 

map? 
What is drawn on a globe ? 
What is a portrait ? 

5. Of what size may a portrait be ? 

6. What is the difference between a 

large portrait and a small one ? 

XXV. 

1. How do we know that things are 

different in other lands from what 
they are in England ? 

2. Why have we a great desire to hear 

about other countries ? 

3. What articles of food come from 

other lands ? 

4. What article that we make into 

clothing comes from other lands ? 

5. What animals are found in other 

lands? 

6. What kind of people live in other 

lands? 

XXVI. 

1. What parts bf a globe are said 

to be north, south, east, and 
west? 

2. In what country does the Black man 

live? 

3. In what part of the world is the 

home of the Black man? 

4. In what state do many Black people 

live? 
S. Describe the appearance of the Black 
man. 
^. What does the word negro mean 1 



XXVII. 

1. In what kind of houses do negroes 

live? Make a plan of a nefpro't 
house. 

2. How are negroes dressed? 

3. What kind of clothing do they like 

best? 

4. How do many of them spend their 

time? 

5. How do they carry burdens ? 

6. How did the negroes use the wheel- 

barrows? 

XXVIII. 

1. What well-known animals are found 

in Africa? 

2. Why is the lion called the king of 

beasts? 

3. What do you know about the lion's 

paw? 

4. How may a lion be known from a 

lioness ? 

5. What common animal is like the 

Uon? 

6. What is a beast of prey? Name any 

beast of prey that you have seen. 

XXIX. 

1. Describe the elephant. 

2 What is a quadruped? Name six 

common quadrupeds. 
3. Name the largest of all quadrupeds. 
4 What can the elephant do with its 

trunk? 

5. Of what are its tusks made ? 

6. What is the food of the elephant ? 

XXX. 

1. What do you know about China ? 

2. What is the colour of a Chinaman ? 

3. How does the Chinaman wear bis 

hair? 

4. How do the Chinese dress ? 

5. How is it that Chinese ladies have 

such small feet? 

6. How do the Chinese eat? 

XXXI. 

1. What is tea? 

2. Where does tea come from ? 

3. Of what colour are the leaves and 

flowers of the tea- plant ? 

4. How are the leaves curled and dried 
lot waft? 

ft. Hon? \a tea \iw»vw^^^"« ^i:Ax^xi^\ 



QUESTIONS AND £:|^l!:ACIS£S. 
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XXXII. 

1. 'What part of a map is generally 

coloured blue? 

2. What is the largest sheet of salt 

water called ? 

3. Which is the largest cf all animals ? 

4. Where is its home ? 

5. What animal found in the ocean is 

more feared than the whale ? 

6. Describe it. 

XXXIII. 

1. Where does the Red man live? 

2. What are the Red men generally 

called? 

3. Why do they paint themselves? 

4. How do they spend their time ? 

5. What is a ^dgwam ? 

6. What kind of cradles have they ? 



XXXIV. 

1. In what country does the sugar-cane 

grow? 

2. What kind of a country does the 

sugar-cane need? 

3. Who work among the sugar-canes ? 

4. What are slaves? 

5. How is sugar prepared for use ? 

6. What is treacle? 

XXXV. 

1. Where are monkeys found ? 

2. Where are the largest monkt^ys 

found ? 

3. In what country have monkeys long 

tails? 

4. Of what use is a monkey's tail? 

5. How do monkeys get across a river? 

6. What does this book teach? 



l^togal Scbaol SBrtes. 

THE ROYAL MAP BOOKS. 

A New Series of Atlas-Geographies to Suit the Code of 1882. 

Each Map arranged in Squares of English Miles. 

(A/i rights reserved.) 



STANDAED I. 

PLANS, MAPS, AND THE COMPASS. -Consisting of Simple Lessons in 
Questions and Answers. With Sixteen Plans, Maps, and Diagranis. 

Pocket Size, id. 



STANDAEJ) II. 



GEOGRAPHICAL, DEFINITIONS. With special reference to the Map of En- 
gland. — Consisting of Simple Lessons in Questions and Answers. With Six- 
teen Plans, Maps, and Diagrams. 

Pocket Size, id. 



STANDARD HI. 

Fifteen Maps and a Comj 
ses. 

Pocket Size, 2d. ; Large Size, Plain, 4d. ; Full Coloured, 6d. 



ENGLAND. — Consisting of Fifteen Maps and a Complete Geog^phy of England. 
With Notes and Exercises. 



STANDAED IV. 



BRITISH ISLANDS, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, AND AUSTRALASIA. 

— Consisting of Twenty Maps and a Complete Geography of these Countries. 

Pocket Size, 2d. ; Large Size, Plain, 4d. ; Full Coloured, 6d. 



standard v. 

EUROPE.— Consistingof Fifteen Maps and a Complete Geography of Europe. 
Day and Night. The Seasons. 

Pocket Size, 2d, ; Large Size, Plain, 4d. ; Full Coloured, 6d. 



These Map Books are complete in themselves, but they have been specially 

prepared to use with 

THE WORLD AT HOME 

A New Series of Geographical Readers. 

The following are now ready : — 

Standard I., 7d. ; Standard IL, 9d. ; Standard HI., Is.: 
Standard IV., Is. 6d. ; Standard V., Is. 6d. 



* * Other Volumes in Preparation. 



T. Nelson and Sons, London, Ed\nbuTg,V\, «kr\A W*>n N^\V. 
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